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At long last, far, far away in the distance, contracted to
the space of a tiny circle, our grateful eyes detected daylight;
and after another half-hour, we worked our way out into the
open.
We had traversed on the improvised narrow-gauge rail
the unfinished tunnel which had been bored a while pre-
viously through the Amanus Mountains, separating Asia
Minor from Syria. The wretched, pitiful troglodytes, whose
days were spent in the tunnel, were a part of the survivors
of the prisoners of war taken at Kut-el-Amara.
Thirteen thousand Indians and English under General
Townshend. had given themselves up to the Turks. Since
there was no railway connecting Mesopotamia with Turkey,
they were marched on foot into Asia Minor. A fraction
of the prisoners and of the Turkish guard arrived alive, and
these survivors of the one-time garrison of Kut were now
perishing of hunger and typhus in the Amanus Tunnel.
As we came out of the tunnel, Gravenstein, whom I had
met for the first time a few hours previously, indicated an
emaciated, dark-faced man huddled in a few rags, stretching
out his hand towards us.
'Ask him where his home is.9
'Where do you come from?' I asked in English.
'From Kut-el-Amara, sir. It took us two months to get
here.'
'I mean, what is your home town?'
'Bombay, sir.'
cAre you a gunner?'
'I'm a signaller.'
'How do they treat you here?'
'The treatment is not bad. But we are half-starved. We
get four paper medjidiehs (about five shillings) a month from
the Baghdad Railway Company and have to pay for our
food, which consists of eight ounces of bread and eight
ounces of lentils daily, and four ounces of meat every other
day/